MALAMIR  AND   THE   MUNGASHT
by messenger, not by the Persian Post Office, in which she
had no faith.
We rode hard that day, continuing till long after dark,
and again the next day, spending the night in a sarai
without windows or doors; we had food for ourselves and
our beasts and enough charcoal to cook eggs and boil
some kabab, so we were content.
On the second day, with a great effort, we reached the
Malamir plain. A bitter wind blew with such violence
that it lifted fine gravel which stung like hail; then the
rain came. I was less well clad than my followers and
decided to walk to keep myself warm. I drew ahead of
them, for, as I found out later, they had been forced to
stop to renew a broken girth and my horse was lamed by
a stone fixed underneath the broad plate which, in Persia,
takes the place of the traditional European horse-shoe.
They had to take off the plate, remove the stone, and
replace the plate. The sun had set over the black
Mungasht Mountain, which I had climbed two years
before, when I reached the low pass which gives access
to the Malamir plain. Trudging on in the dark, in heavy
rain, I saw lights ahead and hoped for food and shelter;
the lights went out and I saw them no more. An hour
later, tired and hungry, despairing of finding shelter or
of being joined by my followers, I took refuge in a rough
shed. Hearing heavy breathing I struck a match which
revealed some cows, lying close together. Here was
warmth, which I needed more than food. I lay between
them and went to sleep; when I awoke it was dawn; they
had not moved. I struggled to my feet and went back to
the main road; less than an hour later I saw my caravan
approaching. They had fared better than I had. We
wasted no time on vain regrets but pushed on to Kala
Tul, a romantic little fort in the centre of a small plain
at the foot of the western slopes of the Mungasht, made
famous by Sir Henry Layard's account of his Adventures
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